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CATHARINE PHILLIPS. 


The memoir of this Friend has interested 
me, and thinking some other readers of 
Friends’ Intelligencer would find a short 
account of her life and labors worth perusal, 
I have prepared the following. Though our 
religious experiences may not entirely coin- 
cide with hers, we shall surely find that the 
arm of Divine Power upon which she relied 
is underneath for our support, and that faith- 
fulness to the openings of duty in His service 
will as surely bring peace now, as in former 
times. A century and a half has brought about 
many and radical changes in the religious 
thought of our Society, but the unchangeable 
truth that, God is the immediate teacher of 
his children, remains for our guidance, and 
the “still small voice” which she heard and 
followed, speaks clearly now to the listening 
ear, saying this is the way walk thou in it. 

3d mo., 1883. W. Et. 

The memoir of Catharine Phillips, of Dud- 
ley, Eng., who lived in the early part of the 
last century, opens with a testimony to the 
religious character of her parents, by whose 
judicious training and tender love she believed 
the soil of her heart was prepared for the 
reception and growth of the precious seed of 
the Heavenly kingdom. Her father, Henry 


Payton, was called to the work of the min- 
istry in his eighteenth year, and traveled 
much in the service of truth. During his 
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absence from home in distant lands, the 
management of the large family devolved 
upon her mother, who she says was “a re- 
ligious woman, endued with a strong and 
steady understanding, and many and singular 
virtues, whereby she was fitted for the part 
she had to act in life. Among the many 
mercies bestowed by bounteous Providence, 
I may justly number as not the least, the 
having such a parent.” Their outward 
affairs were in a very unsettled state, owing 
to her father’s incapacity for business, but 
this and other very trying circumstances, her 
mother “ passed through with admirable 
steadiness, fortitude and patience, and through 
a long series of necessary worldly engagements 
she was favored to retain the t life The 
Lord greatly blessed her endeavors for her 
children, in temporals, and heard her prayers 
that the dew of heaven might rest upon them. 
She would say she desired not great riches 
for her children, but that they might dwell 
in the fear of God. Her strong conjugal 
affection was manifested during her husband’s 
long indisposition by tender attention, and 
after his decease by her frequent mention of 
him in terms which evinced that their union 
was founded in that love which death cannot 
dissolve.” 

During her father’s weakness she was his 
companion, and no doubt her spiritual nature 
received nourishment for its growth in the 
quiet hours of the sick room. She speaks of 
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him as a most tender father, and she being 
= youngest, was tenderly beloved by 
im. 

“Thus descended, it may be supposed I 
was in the way to receive religious instruction 
from my infancy, and indeed I cannot date 
the first dawn of divine light upon my soul ; 
for with humble thankfulness I may say, 
that early in the morning of life I knew the 
Lord to be a God nigh -at hand, convincing 
of evil, and raising breathings after the sav- 
ing knowledge of His divine love and power. 
I could read well when very young and spend- 
ing much time with my afflicted father, I 
read much to him, and the experiences and 
sufferings of faithful martyrs, and of our 
worthy friends, with the accounts of the 
glorious exit of such as launched out of time 
in the full assurance of everlasting bliss, made 
profitable impressions upon my mind. But 
as I grew up I yielded to divers temptations, 
and was allured from the simplicity of the 
truth. My natural disposition was very 
volatile and my apprehension quick, and as 
my faculties opened, I delighted much in 
books of a very contrary nature and tendency 
to those which had engaged my attention in 
childhood. Through a relation in the town 
I had an opportunity of obtaining plays and 
romances which I read with avidity. I also 
spent so much time at his house as to be 
introduced inte amusements very inconsistent 
with the simplicity of truth and my former 
religious impressions, so that my state was 
indeed dangerous, and but for the interposi- 
tion of Divine Providence I had been left to 
pursue courses which must have terminated 
deplorably. I also read history, was fond of 
poetry and had a taste for philosophy, so I 
was in the way to embellish my understand- 
ing, and become accomplished to shine in 
conversation. But the Lord designed to 
bring me into public view in a line directly 
opposite to worldly wisdom, pleasure or honor, 
and I saw that I must desist from these 
amusing publications and pursue the one 
necessary business, viz., working out the salva- 
tion of my immortal soul, and I esteem it a 
great mercy that I readily attended to this 
intimation.” 


The following poem was written in her 
19th year. 


A PRAYER FOR WISDOM. 


Maker supreme, of heaven and earth, 
Of sea, of air, and sky; 

O! thou who gav’st to all things birth, 
Lord, hear me when I cry. 


To Thee, invisible I’ll pray, 
Thou only righteous God ; 

And Thee omnipotent, obey, 
And fear thy dreadful 


Riches or life I do not crave, 
Nor any transient things; 

The one has wings, and in the grave, 
Are laid the proudest kings. 

’Tis heavenly wisdom I admire, 
’Tis this is my request ; 

Oh, grant, great God, this my desire, 
And I am fully blest. 

Wisdom to worship thee aright, 
To understand thy will; 

To do my duty in thy sight, 
And thy commands fulfill. 

That when my fleeting sands are run, 
And death shall set me free; 

When the short thread of life is spun, 
My soul may fly to thee. 


Where I shall live eternally, 
And fear no end of time; 
But praise thy name, enthroned on high, 
Thou powerful God divine. 
Not with a weak and mortal voice, 
But in celestial strains; 
In heav’n, the centre of my joys, 
And end of all my pains. 


“The Almighty had hitherto manifested 
his tender mercy in dealing with my soul, 
but now the day was coming wherein his 
righteous judgments were manifested against 
all that was opposite to his pure spirit, in 
which day my wanderings from Him were 
brought to my remembrance, and my sins 
set in order before me, which wrought great 
humiliation and brokenness of heart, with 
strong cries to Him that he would graciously 
pass by my transgressions and receive me 
into covenant with himself. And this mercy 
in the appointed season I experienced, and 
my soul rejoiced with humble thankfulness.” 

“ Having come to a state of resignation I 
waited quietly to discern the puttings forth 
of the divine Hand, and from the motion of 
divine life I was constrained to supplicate 
the Almighty in our little meeting at Dudley, 
having just entered my 22d year. May such 
of the Lord’s children as he appoints to the 
solemn service of the ministry, humbly wait 
to know when to move therein, and let none 
despise the day of small things. A few words 
spoken under divine direction are often 
blessed to those to whom the Master of 
assemblies directs them. I have seen it to 
be profitable for such as are in a state of 
infancy in religion to dwell with their exer- 
cises, leaning simply on that Arm which alone 
is able to carry them.” 

She spent the greater part of her time 
during the next twenty years in visiting 
meetings, through England, Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland. In 1753 she with Mary Peisley 
visited Friends in America, where they spent 
more than two years. Though her health 
was frail, she did not shrink from dangerou 
bodily exposure, making most of her journey 
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on horseback, but she testifies that she was 
wonderfully preserved when fulfilling the 
requirements of her Heayenly Father. She 
also felt called to make a visit to Friends in 
Holland, though she was not able to speak 
the language of the country, but John 
Kendal who could speak Dutch was drawn 
in love to accompany her and her friend 
Sophia Hume. “Thus,” she says, “ does the 
Lord mercifully provide all things necessary 
for such of his servants as are freely given 
up to run on his errands, and move simply 
by his directions.” 

When she was 46 years old she was 
married to William Phillips, of Cornwall, 
Eng., whither she removed. She was still 
much engaged in religious labor, zealously 
concerned for the support of our Christian 
discipline and for the right establishment of 
women’s meetings ; thus continuing active in 
the exercise of her gift in the ministry as 
long as health permitted. She died in 1794, 
in the 68th year of her age, and was able to 
testify near the close that the Lord’s hand 
was her support and preservation, and that 
His “ wisdom is stamped on every dispensa- 
tion of His providence.” 





of Exeter, of which Eveter Hall and Burleigh 
Street in the Strand are silent mementoes. 
Leicester Square, still perpetuating the mem- 
ory of the mansion and gardens of Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, the unhappy 
favorite of Queen Elizabeth, is in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, in later times associ- 
ated with the names of Sir Isaac Newton and 
other eminent personages ; whilst in Orange 
Street, leading into Hemming’s Row, the 
chapel still stands where once preached 
Augustus Toplady, the author of the well- 
known hymn “ Rock of Ages.” 

In removing from a place connected with 
so many associations, Friends have had the 
satisfaction of obtaining a site within a short 
distance, held not upon any uncertain tenure, 
like their Meeting-houses iu this quarter of 
the metropolis for the last two hundred years, 
but in fee simple, in the midst of the work 
which they have hitherto carried on. The 
who value the association of the past, will 
not be displeased to learn that the new 
premises are in close proximity to that por- 
tion of the estate of the Duke of Bedford in 
Covent Garden and the neighborhood, which, 
with the Bloomsbury estate, was formerly the 
property of the Earls of Southampton, and 
devolved upon the Bedford family through 
the marriage of the famous Lord William 
Russell, with his equally distinguished wife, 
Lady Rachel Russell, who was one of the 
daughters and co-heiresses of the then Earl 
of Southampton. : 

To return to the gathering in the new 
Meeting-house for Westminster. After en- 
joying a profitable hour of social intercourse, 
the large company withdrew into the new 
Meeting-house, where Sir Edward Fry, one 
of the Lords Justices of Appeal in the High 
Court of Justice, briefly explained the object 
of the meeting, and invited dur friend J. B. 
Braithwaite to read a paper containing a 
brief review of the history of the earlier 
Meetiag-houses occupied by Friends in West- 
minster. From this it appeared that, pre- 
viously to the erection of the Meeting-house 
at Peter’s Court in 1778-79, meetings had 
been held within the precincts of the Savoy 
in the Strand and the Little Almoury near 
Westminster Abbey, the latter place being 
said by the old chronicler Stow to be the 
spot where Caxton set up his first printing 
press. Several interesting particulars in con- 
nection with each of these Meeting-houses 
were given, and, with the expressed desire 
that the like experience might be granted to 
the Friends of Westminster in this day, the 
following extract was read from a farewell 
sermon of William Penn, preached at the old 
Meeting-house in the Little Almonry, near 
the Abbey, previously to his last voyage to 



































OPENING OF THE NEW MEETING-HOUSE AT 
WESTMINSTER. 


We have read with great interest the fol- 
lowing, taken from the British Friend: 


Sixth-day evening, the 15th of the 6th 
month, 1883, will be long remembered in the 
annals of Westminster and Longford Monthly 
Meeting. It was the evening on which their 
new Meeting-house was opened on the east 
side of St. Martin’s Lane. Many Friends, 
both of Westminster and Holloway, assembled 
on the occasion, with a considerable number 
also from other parts of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Tea was provided in the well-lighted 
ante-room, and, full opportunity was af- 
forded for the inspection of the new build- 
ing and the adjoining school-rooms; with the 
arrangements of which general satisfaction 
was expressed. 

The old Meeting-house in Peter’s Court, 
which has also an approach from Hemming’s 
Row, Charing Cross, where Friends had as- 
sembled for more than a hundred years,* was 
held under a lease from the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, which expired in the mid-summer of 
last year. It stood on ground forming part 
of the family estate of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, received from his great ancestor, Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh, and adjoining other property 
formerly belonging to another branch of the 
same family, now represented by the Marquis 





* It appears from the books of the Monthly Meeting 
that the building was opened for public worship on 
the 28th of 2ud Month, 1779. 
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- America in 1699, a copy of which is preserved | was here also that the Emperor Alexander I 
in the Friends’ Library in Westminster :— | of Russia, with his sister the Duchess of Old- 
“Therefore wait this day, my dear friends, | enburg,attended the simple worship of Friends 
to have your hearts filled with the love and | to his own comfort and instruction, as de- 
life of the Son of God. Let every one of you | scribed in the journal of William Allen (Life 
be careful to live according to what you | of William Allen, vol. i, pp. 195, 196). J. 
know, and improve the talents God hath! B. Braithwaite concluded by expressing the 
given you, and you shall find that in keeping | hope that Friends would feel the possession 
His commandments there is great reward. It | of these beautiful premises an added respon- 
is not we that have stood firm in times of | sibility calling for increased faithfulness and 
trial and trouble, but it is the Lord that hath | diligence. 
stood by us, and made us to stand; and the | Our friend George Gillett then gave a state- 
love of God to His people now is as great as | ment of much interest as to the remarkable 
ever it was. His arm is not shortened that | series of providential steps by which the new 
it cannot save, nor His ear heavy that it| premises had been acquired. He was followed 
cannot hear. Therefore travel on and faint | by Richard Dell, who, in a few brief but im- 
not, and you shall come with joy to the end | pressive sentences, called attention to the in- 
of your journey, and you shall be satisfied | structive lesson taught us in the 29th chapter 
with the fatness of God’s house, and say with | of 1st Chronicles, that it was not merely the 











the Psalmist, ‘Blessed are they that dwell 
in thy house; they shall be still praising 
thee.’ ” 

Some allusion was also made to Gilbert 
Latey, a valuable member of the Monthly 
Meeting in early times, who made good use 
of his personal influence with Charles II, and 
his Court on behalf of his suffering friends, 
and to whose nephew and biographer, Richard 


gold and the silver and the precious stones 
that were to be offered for the building of the 
Lord’s house, but that each member, however 
humble he might think his gift, was to offer 
willingly of what God had given him, that 
all might be helped, comforted, and builded 
up together in the joy and strength of the 
Lord. 

After a few observations from other Friends, 


Hawkins (who was also the executor of | this stage of the proceedings was brought to 
Thomas Lower, one of the sons-in-law of|a close by some appropriate remarks of Sir 


Margaret Fell), the Friends of Westminster 
owe the foundation of their excellent library, 
containing, amongst other valuable works, a 
collection of upwards of sixty volumes of 
scarce and important tracts, many of which 
belonged to George Fox, and are inscribed 
with his autograph. 

After having occupied for upwards of a 
hundred years the Meeting-houses in the 
neighborhood of the Abbey and of the Savoy, 
the dilapidated state and precarious tenure 
of these Meeting-houses rendered it necessary 
to make a change which, resulted in the 
obtaining of the premises in Peter’s Court 
under a long lease from the Marquis of 
Salisbury. 

David Barclay, the grandson of the Apol- 
ogist, who then resided in Red Lion Square, 
and his near neighbor, Dr. Fothergill, whose 
house was in Harper street, were then mem- 
bers of the Monthly Meeting, and with other 
Friends exerted themselves for this object, 
towards which Dr. Fothergill alone, though 
then closely occupied with the founding of 
Ackworth School, contributed upwards of 
£1300. Extracts from original letters of Dr. 
Fothergill and David Barclay were read, 
illustrating the early history of the Meeting- 
house; and reference was made to the fact 
that it was here that John Pemberton, George 
. Dillwyn, William Savery, and other Friends 
of that day, bore testimony to the Truth. It 


Edward Fry, introductory to a short Meeting 
for Worship, in which waiting upon the Lord, 
mingled with prayer and praise, formed an 
appropriate conclusion to an occasion of un- 
usual interest. 


<9 —__—_ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A CALL TO FAITHFULNESS. 


“Mind the light,” is the expression used 
by that eminent servant of the Most High, 
George Fox, and acknowledged to be essen- 
tial by the Society of Friends generally. But 
do we duly appreciate the vast importance of 
a strict observance of and obedience to it; it 
is nothing short of the voice of God, spoken 
in his own peculiar language by impressions 
on the mind for our preservation and eternal 
salvation. Then how important it is that we 
reverence and obey it. It is the voice that 
was heard by Moses when he was about being 
called to the great work of the deliverance of 
the Israelites trom the yoke of Egyptian 
bondage, and issued from the burning bush 
which was not consumed, and the’ command 
was, “ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet; 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground,” 

Then what reverent attention ought to be 
observed when favored with those Divine 
illuminations which consume not the outward 
tabernacle. 

There seems to be a readiness, not ouly 
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with members of our Society, but much so| declared to the Jewish people, “Iam the 
with many others, to acknowledge the recti-| way, the truth, and the life;” and this im- 
tude of the principles held by Friends, but is | mortal spirit in man is what constitutes the 
it not to be feared that the complaint of the | son of God. Nothing but the immortal soul 
prophet Isaiah respecting a backsliding people | can ever become a son of God.” 


is but too applicable to many now, that they 
had gone backward, that is, by acknowledg- 
ing the truth and apparently deeming that 
sufficient, without entering into the work 
practically. I do feel that a warning voice 
is necessary, that all may be aroused and ex- 
amine our lamps closely and ascertain whether 
they are trimmed and burning and supplied 
with heavenly oil, so that when the cry is 
heard “behold the Bridegroom cometh, go 
ye forth to meet him,” we may go joyfully, 
and be admitted into the marriage chamber 
and listen to the consoling language, “ Well 
done good and faithful servant, enter into 
the joy of thy Lord.” JOHN SEARING. 





ELIAS HICKS—II. 


Friends’ North Meeting-house, Philadel- 
phia, 1824. “To do good and communicate, 
forget not,” is an ancient declaration which 
has lost nothing of its excellency by age ; but 
how much more pre-eminently is the doctrine 
and example of Jesus Christ, where he en- 
deavors to enforce upon us the necessity of 
loving our enemies, blessing those who curse 
us, and praying for those who despitefully 
use us and persecute us. Add to this his 
holy example toward his offending disciple 
Judas; although he knew his heart, and, no 
doubt, his secret machinations to betray him 
and take his life, yet, how he continued with 
him! What goodness! what love! If we 
would bring our deeds to the light at this 
time, and compare them with the love’ of 
Jesus in his example to Judas, what a clear 
view we could have of ourselves, and of our 
state and condition to approach the Lord. 
It was the design of the coming of Christ to 
put an end to sin and transgression. Have 
we not all sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God ; if we stand aloof and act directly con- 
trary to the example set by his son, shall any 
of us be saved? It is the great warfare of a 
Christian to bring every vain imagination tothe 
cross of Christ, in order to hear that still small 
voice. Nothing but having the mind opened 
and enlightened can enable us to see this 
teacher and hear his gracious instruction. 
Let him that is greatest be servant of all, 
after the example of his Master. There is 
no outward Comforter, no outward Teacher, 
that can do the work for us in any way, or 
give us a knowledge of what the will of the 
Father is; for nothing else can do it but the 
divine Teacher within, the light and spirit of 
God. In any other way we may look from 
youth to old age and never find it ; for Jesus 


Western Meeting, Twelfth Street, 1824, 
“We are called to a new covenant dispensa- 
tion, in which the law of light unfolds itself 
to our souls, and gives us a sense of our deso- 
late condition. If we love the light, let us 
bring our deeds to the light, that they may 
be reproved; that it may be manifested 
whether they are wrought in God. This is 
the work of God to his creature man; and 
this is the sole business of man on earth; for 
it is only as he attends to the law of life that 
he understands to do the will of his heavenly 
Father, and his duty to his fellow-creature. 
This law and spirit of life in Christ Jesus, it 
teaches a morality that the outward law never 
taught, a morality which stands in the power 
of the Holy One, by which we are taught our 
duty to God our Creator, and to man our 
fellow-creature; which we are conscious none 
can do but by the aid and power of the wis- 
dom of God, his light and life in our souls. 

“ Let us turn our back on all letter religion. 
Here it is that death reigns, and darkness 
covers the soul of man, while we are seeking 
heaven by our own understanding, and by 
our creaturely science; by the writings and 
experience of good men in formerages. The 
letter of the Scriptures condemns them ; they 
are going in direct opposition to all their tes- 
timony. Will we presume to say that the 
Spirit of God is in the letter; that we can be 
taught the Spirit of God by the letter. The 
letter is nothing but an effect, it is not 
any cause. We must come back to that self- 
existent principle which was before all things 
—which created all things. We must come 
back to that God in our own souls dwelling 
in us; for Jesus declares ‘the kingdom of 
God is within you,’ not out of you, but in 
the secret of our own souls. 

“We must never look for the way without 
us. ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life,’ 
Jesus declared, when he was outwardly pres- 
ent as a teacher and Messiah to Israel. He 
was their director, their Saviour. This was 
a figure of the Great Comforter, which he 
would pray the Father to send them; an 
inward one, that would heal all the diseases 
of their souls, and cleanse them from all their 
inward pollution. 

“ We know that God Almighty has placed 
a witness in-every soul, to witness for him, 
and to be a light and a leader. Therefore, 
all that we can do, is to bring to your recol- 
lection, that there is a place where you can 
flee to, that we may all partake of the life that 
was in Christ Jesus, for ‘in him life,"was and 
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the life was the light of men.’ It is testified 
by these words that the true light is dispensed 
to every rational creature. He had it in the 
fullness, all that was necessary for him to 
complete the work which he had todo. He 
dispenses to every man a proportion designed 
to enable him to fill up and complete his 
work according to the will of his Heavenly 
Father. So long as we keep aloof from 
this principle in our own souls, we are 
alienated from God. Let us lay aside every 
sin that so easily besets us; let us turn to the 
divine light and Comforter in our own souls. 
It is only a light from heaven that can show 
us the way to heaven. He is truth and he is 
light ; and therefore he it is that is to be our 
teacher. ‘He dwelleth with you, and shall 
be in you.” Then why do we make images? 
for should we at any time, form an image of 
that power that is to be our Saviour and de- 
liverer, we become idolaters; we centre in 
idolatry, as much as those who worship idols 
of gold. 








“The apostle who was brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel, had to count it all as dross, 
that he might win a better thing, that he 
might win Christ win that anointing which 
means Christ ; that divine anointing, the unc- 
tion the apostle speaks of: ‘Ye have an 
unction from the Holy One, and ye need not 
that any man teach you; but as the same 
anointing teaches you all things, and is truth, 
and is no lie.’ 


“Can man by his learning be supposed to 
know God? Can he be supposed to know 
how to worship him when he sets out to 
study it out of his own brain? Self reigns 
and rules; let us beware; let us sink deep 
into ourselves. For if holy Job, who had 
been living such a righteous life before the 
Almighty,could bear such testimony concern- 
ing himself, he could not have arrived at that 
perfection of which he was capable ; for when 
he came to behold the Most High, he cast 
himself down and abased himself. 


“Let us come to be children again. We 
have gone out of the child’s state, we have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God. 
We must go back to the point from which we 
started, to the place where Jehovah has 
placed us in our first state, when we came 
innocent out of his holy hands. We must 
come to that childlike state, where we shall 
have no contrivance or judgment of our own; 
for even Jesus, our pattern, in his humilia- 
tion, his judgment was taken away. None 
but those who have gone back to this child- 
like state, and put off the old man with his 
deeds, and crucified the man of sin and son 
of perdition, can be brought to a condition 
in which they can love: their neighbor as 
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themselves, and pray to God for them with a 
sincere desire and love. 

It is time that the axe should be laid to 
the root of the tree; for every branch that 
bringeth not forth good fruit, must be hewn 
down and cast into the fire. Can it be a 
good tree that supports contention? It can- 
not be a good tree, and therefore it must be ‘ 
cut down. Can it be a good tree that excites 
a spirit of retaliation? it cannot be good; it 
must be cut down by the Gospel axe. All 
war, and the spirit of it, must be annihilated. 
If it stands in selfishness, it is not a creature 
of God; for sin is nothing of his creation. 
This is a great truth: “If a man say,,I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; for 
he that Joveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God, whom he hath 
not seen?” Oh that we may be aroused to 
faithfulness and not look back or forward 
beyond the light. 

Keep close to it ; keep close to God, and he 
will lead us on in righteousness, by which we 
shall be enabled to strengthen one another’s 
hands, and rejoice together in love, and thank 
him and take courage who is God over all, 
blessed forever. 


_CORRESPON DENCE. 





To THE Eprrors: I just wish to commend 
the article in No. 23, Seventh month 21st, 
entitled “ Our Membership.” 

It is a calm, strong paper, and I hope every 
member of our beloved Society will allow the 
questions therein presented to go down into 
his spirit and see what part he or she has in 
this matter. It was read last evening’in a 
company of Friends (two of whom are Elders) 
and pronounced “ golden truth.” 

While it finds fault with nobody, yet it is 
terribly suggestive. We have long mourned 
the decline of our Society in numbers and 
strength, and have listened from time to time 
to earnest exhortations to greater faithfulness 
in maintaining our principles, etc. The luke- 
warmness of many of our members is often 
referred to, at the same time it is admitted 
that many of the lukewarm are living lives 
above reproach. Now do we realize that 
there is no effect without a cause, or that 
these Friends or many of them are silently 
and sadly bearing a burden laid upon them 
perhaps by those who rule in the affairs of 
the church? Have the Elders never abused 
their power, or was it intended when their 
appointment was instituted to build up a 
secret order in the Society to which the laity 
were not admitted ; was not the original pro- 
position, to “appoint one or two elderly 
Friends to sit with the ministers?” was it 
intended to have as high as eleven Elders in 
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one Monthly Meeting? Is it true that most 
of the dissensions that have produced trouble 
and suffering and even heart-burnings in our 
Society haye had their origin in the “Select 
Meeting’? Is it true that Monthly Meetings 
have been laid down because they disapproved 
of the appointment of Elders and declined to 
appoint ? 

1 want especially to unite with the last 
clause of the article. We should never be 
afraid of inquiry into the cause of weakness 
and degeneracy when we know it to exist. 

W.C.S8. 
Richmond, Ind., Seventh mo. 24th, 1883. 





JupiciAL Oarss.—I was much pleased to 
read in Friends’ Intelligencer of Seventh mo. 
2ist, the extract referring to “ Judicial 
Oaths.” I have feared that many members 
of our Society are not fully alive to this im- 
portant testimony, that the binding character 
of the “ coment resolve” is not given the 
highest place; with a considerable degree of 
experience in business associations where 
judicial oaths are required, I have been 
greatly surprised at the apparent want of 
feeling, of solemnity when engaged in that 
service; that this subject is claiming the 
attention of those whose business it may be 
to administer them, is evident from the fol- 
lowing remarks made by United States Dis- 
trict Attorney Corkhill in the criminal court 
at Washington, in his recent closing address 
in the “ Creek Murder ” case: 

“T cannot allow this occasion to pass with- 
out calling attention to the remarkable exhi- 
bition of want of character of the witnesses 
both for the Government and for the defense. 
In this case, and one tried a few weeks ago of 
a similar character, almost 100 witnesses 
have been examined, and so much perjury 
and utter disregard for the obligations of an 
oath I never saw in a court of justice. It 
suggests to me that those worthy and benev- 
olent gentlemen and ladies who are soliciting 
money and devoting their time to reforming 
and Christianizing the heathen from Green- 
land to Africa, can find work .closer home, 
here at theirown capital. If these 100 people 
represent the neighborhoods in which they 
live, under the very dome of this temple of 
justice, an@ within the sound of the church 
bells, here is a field ripe for the harvest, and 
as worthy of labor, as fully demanding their 
attention, as can be found on the sands of 
Africa or the shores of Abyssinia.” 

I. C,. MARTINDALE. 

Camden, N. J., Seventh mo. 25th, 1883. 





WitxiaM Zorys, whose death was recently 
noticed in Friends’ Intelligencer, was fatally 
injured on the 25th of Sixth month, 1883. 













His total abstinence from the use of stimu- 
lants or narcotics secured to him the posses- 
sion of all his faculties, and being an active 
temperament mentally and physically, he en- 
Joyed the comforts and pleasures of life denied 
to many who have not attained his advanced 
years. He was an advocate for all the great 


movements of the age for the bettering of the 
condition of the human family, mentally and 


physically. Religiously he firmly believed 


in the Inner Light as the only rule of faith 
and practice, and in all his business transac- 
tions this was clearly manifested. During 
his illness his mind was clothed with his 
Heavenly Father’s love. Articulation ceased 
a few days before his death, but his counte- 
nance continued to beam with heavenly sweet- 
ness, indicating the fulfillment of a quotation 
he had made a few days previous, referring 
to the setting sun: “Bright as the setting 
sun, is my prospect of a future day.” 


F. Z. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Quite a large number of the committee 
appointed by Bucks Quarterly Meeting to 
endeavor to awaken a renewed interest in the 
attendance of meetings for divine worship, 
attended meeting at Plumstead on First-day 
morning, the 22d inst., and had a very satisfac- 
tory opportunity with quite a large meeting 
assembled, consisting of Friends and friendly 
people. 

Several members of the committee felt 
moved to address those assembled in the lan- 
guage of love and encouragement, and showed 
the advantages and importance of assembling 
together for the purpose of social worship. 

The, meeting held nearly two hours, and 
after it closed the people seemed to be in no 
hurry to separate, an evidence that they had 
enjoyed a very interesting opportunity to- 
gether. 

There are but few families of Friends now 
residing near the meeting-house, a number 
having sold their farms and removed to other 
places, so that if this meeting is kept up they 
must have the assistance and encouragement 
of those who have not heretofore been mem- 
bers. 

A few years ago the old meeting-house was 
torn down, and a new one erected in its place, 
which is comfortably finished and is sur- 
rounded by a nice lawn, with the original 
forest trees for shade and ornament. The 
graveyard is on the south side, and a row of 
twenty carriage-sheds on the north. 

The situation being high, there is a fine 
view of the surrounding country in every 
direction, and it is hoped that a meeting of 
Friends will be continued here to be a bh - 
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s,m the neighborhood for generations yet | setting forth the glory of an earthly kingdom 
unbor: 


n. 

There is an interesting First-day school 
now held in the meeting-house every First- 
day morning before meeting time. 

he next meeting the committee propose 
to attend will be at Newtown on the 19th of 
Eighth month. I. E. 
Newtown, Seventh mo. 22d, 1883. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 4, 1883. 








SprriruaL StrRENGTH.—The object of our 
lives is, by the ordering of Him who is all- 
wise, to develop the strength and character 
of the individual and thus to promote the 
elevation of the race, and what a stimulus it 
is toward making the best of our allotments 
to feel that every vicissitude, if wisely borne, 
shapes us more nearly like the perfect man. 
Yet it is an easy matter to fall short of the 
full measure of development by the intrusion 
of the worldly nature; thus a generous im- 
pulse or a tender feeling prompts us to give 
of our abundance to a fellow creature in need, 
and upon this loving nature the Christ child 
in us thrives, but let our self love betray us 
into making a display of our virtue, lo! the 
heavenly essence of our offering escapes, and 
worldly dross and clay alone remain. The 
teaching of Jesus, “let not thy right hand 
know what thy left hand doeth,” illustrates 
this, and he continually impressed upon his 
hearers the importance of doing good for the 
sake of the good, without looking for the ap- 
probation of others. “Take heed that ye do 
not your alms before men, to be seen of them: 
otherwise ye have no reward of your Father 
which is in Heaven ;” this reward, which is 
a growth of the higher nature and a broaden- 
ing out toward the god-like, cannot be ours 
if our attention is turned without, and the 
mind which is satisfied with the earthly re- 
ward, misses the heavenly. 

Again our temptations are to be met and 
overcome in the retirement of our own souls 
if we would grow strong in our inner life. 
As David went forth singly from the armies 
of Israel to meet the mighty man of war, so 
must each individual oppose the strong force 
of the “earthly ” in his own consciousness. 

When the tempter ambition assailed Jesus, 


in which he might rule, he fied into the wil- 
derness, into a state of retirement and seclu- 
sion, and in the stillness of his own soul, 
fought and conquered that within him which 
stood in the way of his spiritual advancement, 
and having overcome, “ behold, angels came 
and ministered unto him.” So to every one 
of us who overcomes his own particular temp- 
tation, will the angels minister. 

Be it then, trial or sorrow or temptation ; 
be it conquest or rejoicing or overcoming, 
each experience has a part in the work of 
fitting us to enter into that heavenly king- 
dom at whose threshold we stand; and every 
triumph of the spiritual nature over the 
worldly hastens the day when “the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as 
the waters cover the sea.” If we understand 
this “earth” to mean the outward and visi- 
ble world and all the people that dwell 
thereon, then shall we put the day of fulfill- 
ment of this prophecy afar off; for the longest 
life would be but as a moment to the slow 
moving ages in which God works out the ele- 
vation of the human race. But assuming the 
language of Isaiah to be figurative and the 
earth to stand for the earthly nature or the 
“ first man ” which Paul says “ is of the earth, 
earthy,” then each individual can compre- 
hend that in ws is to be wrought out the 
prophecy and that the “second man,” or the 
spiritual nature, or “the Lord from Heaven 
may fill and control our lives, and that “as 
we have borne the image of the earthy, we 
shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” 





DIED. 


BIRDSALL.—On Seventh mo. 20th, 1883, 
at the residence of George S. Truman, near 
Genoa, Neb., from the effects of an accident, 
Deborah B. Birdsall, in the 57th year of her 
age ; a member of Goose Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, Loudoun co., Va. 


BUCKMAN.—On Seventh mog 13th, 1883, 
at her residence, in Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., 
Mary Y. Buckman, in'the 82d year of her age; 
a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting, and 
Newtown Particular Meeting. 


JUSTICE.—On Seventh month 26th, 1883, 
Esther 8. Justice, widow of the late George’M. 
Justice, in the 88th year of her age; a member 
of the rae Meeting of Friends held at 
Green street, Philadelphia. 


TOMPKINS.—On Seventh mo. 13th, 1883, 
at his residence, in Poughkeepsie, George H. 
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Tompkins, aged 76 years ; a member of Pough- 
keepsie Monthly Meeting. 

His health had been perceptibly failing for 
the past three years, his last sickness of some 
four months’ duration was attended with great 
suffering, which he patiently endured; it ter- 
minated in internal paralysis. A few days 
before his death, being conscious that the end 
was approaching, he said to his wife, who was 
alone by his bedside, in view of the great 
change soon to take place, ‘‘ All is well, all is 
well;’? and again, some days after, ‘ All is 
peace, the light begins to shine.’’ In the in- 
terval between paroxysms of pain, which were 
very severe, he bade his wife and attendants 
farewell, and desired his love and remem- 
brance should be given to his relatives and in- 
timate friends. His conversation gave evi- 
dence that he had not been unmindful of the 
life beyond. 

He was born in Washington, near Nine 
Partners Meeting, New York. Possessing 
more than ordinary talents, which were well 
improved, being a great reader, with a reten- 
tive memory, and he was an excellent biblical 
scholar. He was a man of unswerving integ- 
rity, and filled many important and responsi- 
ble trusts. He has left behind him an example 
of a well-spent life; kind and genial in his 
nature, always interested in the welfare of 
others. In his death the community loses a 
good citizen, and the Society of Friends a wise 
and safe counsellor. W. C. H. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BY THE SEA. 


What a delightful ride it is from Tom’s 
river to Long Branch, with the ocean in 
sight and the invigorating breath of the sea 
filling the lungs one begins already to feel 
the influence of a sojourn by its briny waters. 

There is not much in the way of land 
scenery to attract the attention of the traveler. 
The many abortive attempts to establish new 
seaside resorts that one observes as the cars 
pass rapidly along are in sad contrast to the 
successful aspirants for public favors. One 
is at a loss in this, as in many other things, 
to see why one is chosen by the health or 
pleasure seeker, and the other rejected, when 
the surroundings are so nearly alike; but 
man is capricious, and that which we least 
expect is often brought to pass. The real 
charm of a life by the sea is found in its 
freedom from care, and the wholesome, un- 
restrained enjoyment it offers to the seeker 
after a renewal of health and vigor. These 
by-places which the fashionable world over- 
looks are often the most attractive to such, 
and the worker who has to crowd into two 
weeks all the relaxation of the whole year, 
cannot afford to fritter them away in frivolous 
pastimes that exhaust rather than invigorate 
the system ; such things belong to the life of 
the world’s idlers. It is gratifying to observe 
a growing appreciation of this fact and to 
know that among our beautiful mountain 
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scenery and along the wide stretch of our 
ocean front there is room and place for all. 
The ocean is very quiet as we ride along 
in the closing hours of a bright, breezy sum- 
mer day, not a white cap is seen upon the 
wide expanse, the slight haze in the atmos- 
phere blends sky and water in such harmony 
of meeting, the eye fails to see where one ends 
and the other begins, but lovely bits of cloud 
and sunset give ideal landscapes of surprising 
beauty. The golden rod is just putting forth 
its bright blossoms ; the yellow daisy and the 
white umbels of the wild carrot are in the 
glory of midsummer bloom, making pictures 
by the wayside that the true lover of nature 
delights to copy. 


The sun has set and the day fades into twi- 
light as the public stage sets us down before 
the door of our friend, whose home is by the 
sea, and faces the ocean. We sit on the 
verandah and enjoy the cool refreshing breeze, 
but everything is so quiet and peaceful that 
even the breakers are scarcely heard. 

What a charm there is about the great, 
salt sea, as we watch the coming and the 
going of the white-winged messengers of com- 
merce that have long plowed transient fur- 
rows upon the billowy deep, and see the 
smokestack of their modern rivals sweep past 
with rapid movement, and observe the boats 
of the rugged fishermen pass in and out be- 
tween them in perfect safety, we exclaim, 
what a highway of nations is this heaving, 
restless ocean, no longer the “waste of waters,” 
as of old, but dotted over with floating pal- 
aces of the nomads of our civilization, and 
every other craft that carries the trade and 
commerce of the world, and more than all 
else is binding the nations of the earth in 
one common brotherhood. 


Hard is the lot of the roving sailor, yet 
with all his rollicking love of sensuous plea- 
sures, he has a tender heart, and will share 
his last penny with the needy, and in the 
ranks of. these humble wanderers upon the 
world’s great highway are to be found as true 
and noble examples of purity and honor as 
in any other walk of life. 


The costly equipages of the wealthy sojourn- 
ers at this favorite watering place roll by, 
along the admirable drive that fronts the ocean 
and connects Long Branch with Ocean Grove. 
It is very common to see ladies driving, often 
with a span of horses, always having a laquey 
or outrider in russet top boots and white 
small clothes, perched up behind. 


The frequent rains have kept the grass and 
hedges very green, and the whole place wears 
the semblance of a beautiful garden. It isa 
most charming spot and one is not surprised 
at its popularity, many of the magnates of 
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our nation are pointed out as the carriages 
pass and repass. 

First-day morning epens bright and pleas- 
ant, and weare off in due time for the Shrews- 
bury meeting, six or more miles distant. A 
Temperance Conference an hour before the 
time for worship requires an earlier starting 
—many of the Friends, ourselves among*the 
number, are a little late, but there is much 
interest manifested in the proceedings, and 
good evidence afforded that this important 
subject has a strong grasp upon the minds of 
Friends in this locality. 

The meeting for worship convenes at 11 
o'clock, one end of the antiquated house is 
well filled, a few children and many young 
people being among the audience. In the 
exhortation based upon the words of Jesus, 
“Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I 
command you,” it was shown that doing and 
not professing entitles us to the name of 
Friends, and that all who are found obeying 
the will of God in sincerity and truth, though 
called by various names and belonging to 
divers sects, they are the friends of God. 

The divine presence and favor was acknow- 
ledged, and we felt on parting that it had 
been good to be there. 

No First-day school is held at the meeting- 
house, but a union school in the village offers 
an excellent field for labor, which is embraced 
by some of the younger Friends. L. J. R. 

Long Branch, Seventh mo. 24th, 1883. 





TRAVELS IN THE FAR WEST.—NO. 3. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sixth mo. 24, 1883. 
After partaking of a fair breakfast at the 

hotel belonging to the railroad company we 
resumed our seats in the car and, bidding a 
willing adieu to Yuma and its naked Indians, 
crossed the Colorado river and entered that 
wonderful State, California. For over a hun- 
dred miles the road passed through an arid 
desert, whose barrenness is indicated by the 
entire absence of vegetable or animal life, and 
whose monotony is broken only by great 
drifts of sand hills. An occasional railroad 
station, with its two or three accompanying 
buildings, serves only to heighten the sur- 
rounding desolation. This waste is a portion of 
San Bernardino county, said to be the largest 
county in the world. But gradually the as- 
pect of the landscape changes; looming up 
in the distance appear the mountains, with 
trees dotted here and there upon their sur- 
face, and the nearer plaius begin to present 
indications of verdure. Suddenly a culti- 
vated ranch bursts into view—a wheat field, 
a patch of Alfalfa, an orange tree, a few 
grape vines. Was ever yegetation so green, 


so refreshing? Gradually the beauties of 
California are unfolding; and, as Nature 





draws back the veil from this enchanted land, 
the tongue and the pen falter at thought of 
the presumption of one who fain would put 
this glory into words. Surely the brush 
would fail an artist to do it justice. 

My first stop is at San Bernardino, the 
county seat, situated, in the centre of a rap- 
idly developing agricultural district. For 
many years it has been a trading point for 
miners, but now forms the exchange for an 
extensive fruit-growing region. Wherever I 
have been in California one element only has 
been necessary to insure universal develop- 
ment. That element is water. To one who 
has lived in the East, and witnessed the tor- 
rents of rain that sometimes fall there, and 
stood aghast too at the swollen stream raging 
and destroying in its course, this country of 
miniature brooks and light rains is marvel- 
ous. In its natural condition the soil isa 
sandy loam, the vegetation scanty, the out- 
look unpromising. But. let a stream be con- 
venient!y near, which can be turned on to 
the land three or four times a year, as an aid 
in the necessary cultivation, and the yield is 
astonishing. No one can imagine the result, 
which, like many another wonder, must be 
seen to be appreciated. Water, therefore, be- 
ing so essential, the Californian is constantly 
ditching and pumping to get it over the soil, 
thus directly reversing the chief aim of his 
Holland brother. With water and careful 
cultivation the farmer in California can get 
more off ten acres of land than two hundred 
will produce anywhere else in the country, 
which makes it seem to me that this State 
will eventually become the land of small 
farmers. The raising of fruit that can be 
canned or dried is already a large and profit- 
able industry, and anything which will bear 
shipment a lony distance, and stand a heavy 
freight charge, is very remunerative. Grape 
raising, both for drying into raisins, or mak- 
ing into wine, is a business firmly rooted, 
though at present the raisins are produced 
only for the home market, while the wines 
are sent East. This industry is rapidly grow- 
ing, and the production of a small farm of 
ten or twenty acres would astonish an East- 
ern man; $300, $400, and even $600 per 
acre is reported. Most of the vineyards will 
produce trom five to six tons of grapes per 
acre, and each ton of grapes will make wine 
enough to sell at $60. The raising of apri- 
cots for canning and drying is carried on 
very largely in the vicinity of San Bernar- 
dino and Riverside. Oranges, lemons, Eng- 
lish walnuts, olives and almonds are also 
raised in large quantities, and prove exceed- 
ingly profitable. 

In visiting the apricot and orange groves 


of Riverside, the vineyards of Anaheim and 4 
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the groves of Pasadino and the San Gabriel 
valley, the one great noticeable feature is the 
wonderful cultivation—cultivation that to an 
Eastern man is astounding. There is an ab- 
solute dearth of all weeds, rendered compul- 
sory, of course, by the need of the fruit-pro- 
ducing plant for every drop of moisture. 
Another noteworthy feature is the comfort- 
able appearance of* the people, all of whom 
seem well to do. No squalid poverty, no 
unsightly surroundings are visible, the hum- 





ly the most attractive spot man ever saw. It 
is one vast garden, filled with flowers, orange, 
lemon and almond trees, and vineyards. The 
cultivation is marvelous, indescribable; the 
place is a paradise on earth. Here, and else- 
where in California, one sees some very amus- 
ing things, and some entirely novel. Instead 
of taking up their abode in trees, the squir- 
rels live in holes in the ground, and as nuts 
are not available grow fat on roots. Like- 
wise the owls, which are the color of the 
sand in California; while the rats, reversing 
the natural order, build their nests in trees. 
Some birds there are, too, that are unable to 
fly, yet run faster than a hare, while the liz- 
ards fly through the air with a motion as 
quick as the lightning. The hideous tarantula 
is often seen, the poison of whose bite is 
deadly. . 

While at Los Angeles we visited the ostrich 
farms, near Anaheim, and found the details 
of the business of breeding most interesting. 
They were detailed to us by Dr. Sketchley, 
recently from South Africa. The company 
which has undertaken this enterprise is very 
sanguine of success, and large amounts have 
been staked upon the venture. Dr. Sketch- 
ley has brought twenty-two birds over from 
Africa, at a cost of $30,000, and considers 
the conditions in California so favorable that 
success is assured. The doctor speaks from 
years of experience, and his opinions are 
probably correct. He says the feathers are 
plucked from the birds every seven months, 
and those taken from one bird at a picking 
are worth about $400. If the industry can 
be made to pay, there is abundant room for 
farms; but one great drawback is the high 
price at which land is held. Wild bits of 
country that one would scarcely take as a 
gift are held at $30 per acre, and much of 
the totally uncultivated land is valued at 
$200 per acre. 
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| blest homes being neat and convenient. Of 
( | y course this is in great measure owing to the 
fact that the population is as yet scanty, 

and has made no great drafts upon the pov- 
erty-stricken masses of Europe. I have also 
been much surprised to find the cost of liv- 

ing so very cheap. Hotel charges are from 

$2.00 to $2.50 per day, and this at hostelries 

that will compare favorably with any at the 

East. Horses may be hired cheap, and the 

roads are in splendid condition; having no 

rain or frost to disturo them, they become 

like floors. But who can undertake to de- 

scribe the climate of California! The resi- 

dent of San Francisco says there is no place 

5 in the world so pleasant or so healthful. 
Here the wind always blows the nights are 

a always cold, and the same clothing is worn 

all the year round. Occasionally in summer 

a north wind bakes the city, but by night 

the usual ocean breeze comes to cool things 

off again. Farther south the winds are not 
so violent and the climate is to us more plea- 
sant. In a word, California has a variety of 

climate, even a few miles creating a very per- 
ceptible change. The distinctive features are 
the dry atmosphere, the unceasing bright 
sunshine, and the absence of great variations 

of temperature. The mountains are ever ip 
sight, and by changing the current of the 

winds make great differences in near places. 
On the afternoon of Fourth month 29th I 
_ arrived at the metropolis of Southern Cali- 
¥ fornia, Los Angeles, finding it a rapidly im- 
proving city, of some 12,000 people. The 
country, for many miles around the city, is 
: being brought into cultivation by the intro- 
; duction of water. The windmill is always 
an object in view, and many artesian wells 
are sunk. When found at all, the water is 
always good, perfectly clear and free from 
alkali or minerals. When water is reached, 
it is turned into ditches, and floods the land 
at intervals, that soil not needing irrigation 
being exceptional. Los Angeles is well built, 
and combines a metropolitan aspect with the 
same air of comfort observable elsewhere. 
The houses are of a neat bird-like style of 
architecture, with numerous bay windows. had a sacredness to the dusky tribes who saw 
Near this city is the wonderful settlement | “ God in clouds, and heard him in the winds.” 
y of Pasadina, in the San Gabriel valley, sure-| To them the mystic world beyond, to which 


From here I make my way by stage to the 
Pacific, a distance of 74 miles. G 


——___—__ +0 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHAUTAUQUAN DAYS—III. 


We are not able to find that any legendary 
lore concerning this place has a lodgment in 
the minds of the people. The cattle of a 
thousand hills are grazing on the rich pastures, 
where once the forest sheltered the wild beast. 
The happy homestead, embowered with gar- 
den and orchard, has replaced the wigwam 
and hut of the camping ground, and edifices 
of Christian worship have arisen to replace 
the woodland temples which we may be sure 
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they aspired was the happy hunting grounds, 
even as these Christian people are looking 
forward to a tranquil home of ce and 
rest where the love of an Eternal Father will 
provide all joy for his children, who are 
gathered to him from afar, will wipe away all 
tears, and will satisfy every holy aspiration 
and every noble impulse of their hearts. 

I ask our hostess what the meaning of the 
word Chautauqua is supposed to be. She re- 
plies, unhesitatingly, that the word means 
saddle-bags, and that it came from the re- 
semblance of the shape of the basin to those 
useful accompaniments of the early pioneer. 
Another authority is equally positive that 
the name signifies mist-covered, because at 
some seasons a misty atmosphere prevails on 
this plateau ; but all fail to feel any interest 
in my attempts to search into forgotten things. 
The present hour and its duties are enough 
for most people, and the misty kingdom of 
the past is in danger of being entirely blotted 
out. 

We are fascinated by the beauty of the 
pure mirror which is spread before us. Its 
charms vary with every hour of the day. 
Often as the sun rises,a brisk wind comes 
over the waters, which are then tormented 
into white-capped billows, and beat tempest- 
uously upon the banks. Then no row boats 
care to venture out from their moorings, and 
all sails are furled. But the lake has a wild 
beauty, and the strong breeze is bracing and 
exhilarating. The hours pass quickly, and 
as the sun declines the winds grow calmer. 
Down at length sinks the god of Day behind 
the northern hills, leaving behind him clouds 
of glory unspeakable. In the hush of the 
hour we may take the sail boat that spreads 
her white wings invitingly, and be gently 
wafted over the amethyst tinted sea to the fair 
shores which have lured us all day, and look 
back to Point Chautauqua with its Grand 
Hotel, its mighty Tabernacle, its pretty 
cottage homes, its smooth grassy slopes, its 
superb woodland, its orchards and gardens. 
Distance lends enchantment, and we almost 
sympathize with the wild raptures of those 
who declare it the loveliest spot in all our 
land, hardly to be surpassed by the Old 
World’s famed Elysiums. But the absence 
of high mountains is enough to exclude this 
from among the noblest of earth’s pleasure 
places. 

Yonder arises the full midsummer moon 
over the pure waters, the velvety hills, and 
the dark forest. Into the pure blue sky she 
ascends, and the distant sparklers of the night 
seem to sink yet deeper into the depths of 
space. Over the silvery waters we glide back 
to our haven, and night has hardly come 
when we step again upon the green sward. 
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“Move eastward, happy earth, and leave 
Yon orange sunset, waning slow, 
From fringes of the faded eve 
O happy planet, eastward go.” 

Peace and deep rest fall upon Chautauqua, 
and the true spirit of repose is here. We 
sleep soundly to-night and awaken on the 
morning of the 14th to the consciousness that 
this is the opening day for the exercises at 
Chautauqua, the resort on the other side of 
the lake, where is now about to be held the 
tenth annua) gathering of the Summer School 
and Assembly, organized in 1874. 

The day is still and warm, but we wear 
woollen clothing with comfort, and are not 
deterred from attendance on the south side. 
We cross in’ the steamer, pay twenty-five 
cents for entrance fee, and may enjoy what- 
ever has been devised for the attraction of the 
multitude which Chautauqua hopes to gather 
in her halls and groves at this time. When 
we arrive most of the speech-making is over, 
and we find seats in the grand amphitheatre, 
to listen to music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, which aims to awaken enthusiasm 
and kindle emotion. But no great emotion 
or enthusiasm is aroused in our insensate 
souls. To me the breezes singing in the sway- 
ing tree tops, the jubilant notes of the forest 
songsters, or the lake waters lapsing gently 
on the sands are more sweet and suggestive 
harmonies than all these costly and pains- 
taking devices of busy man. 

Then we are invited into a spacious open 
field to witness “day fire-works.” This is 
something new and strange, and we lay hold 
on chairs from the Hall of Philosophy and 
bear them out into the open space to see what 
should be seen. In a sort of mortar, as it 
seemed, is placed the magical something 
which with an explosive burst is launched 
into the upper air as a confused cloud. Out 
of the cloud is evolved unexpected phenom- 
ena. At one time it is streamers and dragons, 
at an other, figures of animals sailing sub- 
limely off on the wings of the wind. Then 
come grotesque woman forms, roosters, willow 
branches and clouds, birds, flowers, and other 
devices. ‘These things are seemingly evolved 
in mid-air, cast off their environments, right 
themselves, according to the laws of gravi- 
tation, and go toppling and gyrating off, to 
the admiration of the child-like throng of 
observers. 

Any one must be impressed with the in- 
genuity and scientific knowledge displayed by 
the devisers of these fireworks. But that 
gratification which only consists of surprise 
and wonder, is not of a very high order. 
Alternating with the fireworks, a succession 
of fire balloons ascend successfully. A large 
oil-paper semblance of an elephant, open 


underneath the body, is filled with heated air “ 
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by means of the burning of turpentine in a 
sponge placed in a frame-work arranged for 
the purpose in the orifice. Very soon the 
specific gravity of the object is small enough 
to cause a rise, and as the moving cause goes 
along, we have the spectacle of the flying ele- 
phant, moving majestically above us, and 
continuing its flight, unwaveringly, until he 
disappears in the distance. Other animal 
forms follow, until it seems as if a whole 
menagerie were etheralized for our pleasure, 

| and were in en route for another planet. 

These things are only recreations incident- 

: ally thrown into the programme. The object 

aimed at is to make this summer retreat by 
the lake a centre of intellectual and religious 
influence. 

It is an endeavor to promote a knowledge 
of both scientific and biblical lore, to encour- 
age a just taste for good literature, to fur- 
nish instruction in the study of languages, 
and to give to earnest young teachers such 

\ help in their great vocation as may be afforded 
by the experienced and the gifted. 

After the amusements are over we give the 
rest of the day to a ramble about this settle- 
ment in the forest, admire the great hotel 
Atheneum, with its broad and lofty veran- 
dahs, its spacious halls and parlors, its emi- 

quently conventional host, its excellent facili- 

ties for the entertainment of the incoming 
multitudes, and its superb outlook over the 
lake. The architecture may well be called 
beautiful, and it is carried out with skill and 
taste in all the details, which leaves little to 

be desired. 

By the lake side is an elaborate model of 
the holy land, nearly 300 feet in length. We 
have the Valley of the Jordan, from the 
mountains of Lebanon, with its forest of 
cedars even to the Dead Sea. Its rock-work 
and sodding has been directed by skilful 
hands, and we acknowledge that it gives a 
reasonably clear idea of the country in which 
dwelt the great people to whom were com- 
mitted the oracles of Jehovah. 

Just beyond, an excellent model of the city 
where David dwelt, as it appears in modern 
times, is open for inspection. It is certainly 
one of the best models of Jerusalem we have 
ever seen, and we give some time to the exami- 
nation of its details, with much satisfaction. 
A sectional model of the great pyramid is 
worthy of observation, and correctly shows 
the interior as well as the exterior of this 
wonderful mystic sarcophagus of the self- 
glorifying king of ancient Egypt. 

In a grove dedicated to St. Paul stands the 
wooden semblance of a Greek temple, which 
is called the Hall of Philosophy. Here, on 
breezy summer days are to be heard exposi- 
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the soul, something quite the reverse of such 
childish amusement as we have had to-day. 
Other edifices needed for the multiform exer- 
cises of this woodland academy are around 
us, but night is coming. The sun sinks down 
again in mellow glory, and in due time the 
electric lamps irradiate the forest depths, and 
prolong the activities of the throng who are 
seeking to utilize their leisure days while 
they recuperate wasted mental and bodily 
forces. 

The original forest of stately sugar maples, 
elms, oaks, beeches, etc., has only been thinned 
out, cleared of underbrush, drained, pene- 
trated by roadways and pathways for this 
place of joyance. The great height and 
noble proportions of the remaining wood are 
solemnizing and impressive. There is shade 
enough to temper the glow of noonday, but 
not so much as to give a sombre character to 
the locality, or to prevent such purifying 
action of sunbeam and free air as is needed 
for healthfulness. 

I judge from the nomenclature of streets and 
avenues that the influence of the Methodist 
body prevails at Chautauqua, but many de- 
nominations are represented, and there is an 
evident care to keep out of sectarian ruts, 

Point Chautauqua, on the north side, is dis- 
tinctively a Baptist settlement and pleasure 
resort. It is owned by a Baptist association, 
and is the seat of the Point Chautauqua Bap- 
tist Assembly, which here holds its sessions 
for three weeks, beginning on the 17th of 
Seventh month. But a liberal spirit prevails, 
and all people who approve the regulations 
sufficiently to live under them, are much more 
than welcome to come up to this spot and 
abide with the brethren of the Baptist con- 
fession, just as long as the season lasts. 

The exercises of the season opened on the 
evening of the 17th, with a social reunion in 
the hotel. Then cordial greetings were ex- 
tended, various cheerful entertainments were 
provided, and the intention of the Assembly 
was explained. The next morning the Assem- 
bly convened in the great tabernacle and a 
religious service was held. P.S. Moxon, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, gave an able and interesting 
address, embodying enlarged and just ideas 
of the proper mission of the Church of 
Christ, and acknowledging the impossibility 
of limiting it by creed or ecclesiastical author- 
ity. I am sure no harm to the cause of truth 
can come of the discussion of great subjects 
in this sanctuary of the forest, and amid such 
‘enchanting surroundings. As “ iron sharpen- 
eth iron, so doth a man the countenance of 
his friend.” This coming together with pure 
intent, seeking the guidance of the Father of 
Spirits is in harmony with all the best tra- 
ditions of the disciples of the Great Teacher ; 
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and we may desire for these, our friends, that 
they may enjoy a time of Divine favor, and 
go forth joyously again to every-day life, 
ready to fashion all things for their use, 
according to the pattern shown them in the 
Mount. 
19th of Seventh month, 1883. 





THE SABBATH. 


Day of the heart, how good to feel 
The restful calmness of thy hours. 
Inviting every soul to kneel 
And dedicate anew its powers. 


No holier thou than other days, 

For thou art God’s, and none are less; 
All industries may be sublime 

That are not wrought in selfishness. 


But there are seasons that we love, 
For lofty pleasures set apart, 

Which lift and wing the soul, above 
The common plane of field or mart. 


And such art thou, dear day of days, 

On which our wearied hands may rest, 
And turning from our miry ways 

May look and think, and feel our best. 


‘To lift our faces from the sod, 
Or let the ledger column stand, 
To take a pleasant walk with God, 
Is privilege nothing less than grand. 


True we should walk with God alway, 
Our toil by prayer be sanctified. 

But we are human: if we stay 
To note our course, why who will chide? 


Is it not real joy to know, 
That if our ordinary mood 
Of life is selfish, vile and low, 
We make some effort to be good ? 


That we have set some time apart, 
We must not soil by worldly greed, 
For that high culture of the heart, 
Which every mortal here must need. 


Can we do other than rejoice, 
That over all our land the air 

Is trembling, as one mighty voice 
With the rich melody of prayer? 


‘There may be discord in the sound, 
Some minor notes we scarcely hear, 

But the deep rapturous voice profound 
Falls all accordant on the ear. 


What matter if our creeds may jar, 
If this, or that, be understood ? 

There is not, and can be no war 
When men are yearning after good. 


Oh, hours of thine which brought to me 
Friendships I would not now undo 
For trifies, can I speak of thee 
As less than sacred, and be true? 


Thou art a holy day to me 

For the high uses we may make 
Of time, a larger quality 

Than Hebrew law can give or take. 


—H. S&. K., in Scattered Seeds. 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Coloring of Plants.—Though the colors 
of leaves and flowers depend on light, the 
process of coloring is a vital one, and, like 
all exhibitions of vital power, depends directly 
on nutrition. It has been shown by observers 
in our own country that even the color of 
autumn leaves cannot be examined without 
taking nutrition into consideration, The 
colors of flowers in high latitudes, as com- 
pared with those of the same flowers at lower 
elevations, are higher, simply because of 
variable drains on nutrition. Professor Hen- 
shaw has recently reverted to this peculiar 
relation of light to nutrition in the colors of 
flowers by comparing the common lilac and 
the hyacinth. If the purple variety of the 
former be made to bloom in darkness, it be- 
comes wholly white; but the purple or other 
colored hyacinth retains much of its color 
when made to bloom in the dark. The 
reason is presumed to be that the flowers of 
the lilac, as they develop, have to perfect nu- 
trition from the atmosphere, which they can- 
not do without the aid of light; while, in the 
case of the hyacinth, it has been fully per- 
fected and stored up in the bulb the season 
before. This is equivalent to saying that 
the bulb can go on growing in a much more 


nearly perfect manner without light than the & 


lilac can.— The Independent. 





Corn Smut.—The experiments and investi- 
gations carried on at Pine Hedge farm during 
the past two years, to learn something about 
corn smut, have been interesting, if not en- 
tirely satisfactory. We were led into the 
study of the subject by receiving a sample 
of sweet corn from a friend, for trial, which 
proved to be excessively smutty when ready 
to harvest, nearly fifty per cent. of the ears 
being more or less affected. The following 
year, two samples selected from this smutty 
lot, were planted in different fields. One 
sample was planted by the usual method, 
without special preparation, while the other 
sample was treated to a strong solution of 
sulphate of copper or blue stone, in the same 
way that wheat and other small grains are 
sometimes treated for killing smut on them, 
The experiment appeared to be a very useful 
one, the dry seed producing corn as badly 
smutted as the crop of the previous year, 
while from the pickled seed the crop was al- 
most absolutely clean. A sample of field 
corn with smutty kernels was also treated 
with the copper solution and planted, pro- 
ducing a crop of pretty clean corn as a result. 

Last season the attempt was made to carry 
the investigations further and to reach more 
definite results. Two acres were planted with 
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seed corn from a dozen or more different 
sources, all being soaked a short time in a 
sulphate of copper solution. Very little smut 
was seen at the harvest time, but the field 
was not entirely clean, as we had hoped. Late 
in the spring, a sample of sweet corn was 
planted for late table use. Before planting, 
the seed was thoroughly mixed with smut 
spores from a collection made the fall 
previous and carefully kept through the 
winter in a tightly-corked glass bottle. After 
mixing the corn and spores together, one part 
was planted, and another part treated with a 
solution of the sulphate of copper, and then 
planted in rows near that which had been 
mixed with smut spores, but not soaked in 
the copper solution. Both lots grew equally 
well, and both lots showed a great deal of 
smut on the leaves of the corn, but almost 
none on the ears. The smut spores planted 
purposely with the seed, evidently took pos- 
session of the corn plant, showing that the 
spores, kept dry in bottles several months, 
are in perfect health and ready to do’ their 
work of destruction to the corn plant when 
an opportunity occurs. If the spores will 
keep sound in a bottle, they would undoubt- 
edly keep in a corn crib when attached to 
the kernels, as is the case with much of the 

4corn grown. 

Other observers have found that smutty 
corn, grown on the same field year after year, 
becomes so smutty in a few years that it is 
not worth raising. This seems to show that 
the smut spores live in the soil or on the 
surface through the winter, enduring all the 
changes of temperature and moisture incident 
to the exposure. We have noticed the same 
in a field partly on old and partly on new 
ground, the crop being much more smutted 
where corn had grown the year previous. If 
smut spores will live through the winter in 
the open field and be ready to take posses- 
sion of the next years’ crop, we may reason- 
ably expect they will also live in the manure 
pile made from feeding smutty corn fodder 
in the winter, and that corn fields manured 
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from such a source, would show more or less 
smut, whether the seed planted were clean or 


otherwise. 


There is, evidently, a wide field for obser- 
So far 
as we can learn, the farmers of Northern New 
England are less troubled with it than are 
those further south, where the summer is 
We have had a field of 
corn show abundance of smut early in the 
season, before the spindle or silk began to 


vation in this matter of corn smut. 


longer and warmer. 


make its appearance. The smutty excres 


cences were often seen swelling out upon the 
stalk, almost down to the roots, occasionally 
doing little damage to other parts of the plant. 
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It is pretty certain that a thorough soak- 
ing and washing of the seed corn in a strong 
solution of blue stone will tend to prevent 
smutty ears in the crop. Perhaps an equally 
thorough cleansing in pure water would be as 
efficient. It is also evident that simply wett- 
ing seed corn that has smut spores mixed with 
it in a solution of bluestone will not insure a 
clean crop. 

It is considered by many an open question 
whether smut reaches the plant through the 
medium of the seed, the soil, or the air. We 
are inclined to believe it may be reached 
through all these channels. It has been 
claimed that breaking the leaves during 
growth opens the*way for the floating spores 
to enter the plant. We would like to see a 
hundred corn leaves broken intentionally for 
this purpose that showed smut as a result, 
while others left sound were not attacked. 

In some localities, and with certain varie- 
ties of corn, this smut problem is one that is 
very serious. No farmer, however well he 
manures and cultivates,can count upon a large 
crop with any degree of certainty so long as 
his yield is liable to be reduced to a large 
degree by this filthy, disagreeable pest. Our 
allusion to it at this time is for the purpose 
of exciting an active interest in the subject, 
hoping that others will start upon a line of 
experiments and observations. It is some- 
thing that is well worthy of being worked 
upon till a solution of the difficulty is reached 
and we are enabled to harvest clean, sound 
corn without discount.—New England Farmer. 





THE counterpart of religious instruction is 
moral training. There is a sense jn which 
morality may exist without religion. That 
is, certain moral habits may exist, and cer- 
tain moral practices obtain, where there is no 
pretense to religious feeling, and no reference 
to religious sanctions. But the highest mo- 
rality, nay, it may be said, true morality does 
not exist except as the fruit of religious prin- 
ciple. The true character of a practice, 
habit, or principle is the motive from which 
it springs, and religion recognizes those acts 
only as moral which proceed from motives 
such as God approves. 

With many the school is simply a place of 
instruction ‘and of learning—a place where 
certain arts are first to be acquired, and then 
applied to the acquisition of other things. 
This is their sole end and aim; and if these 
are secured, then the school answers its pur- 
pose, and all further responsibility is escaped 
from. But the school ought to be a place 
of education—of education, not in its pop- 
ular sense of instruction, but in its real im- 

port as implying the formation of character. 
—John Gill. 
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WHEN one dies whose great absorbing in- 
terests have been in the human and divine re- 
lations of men, who has interpreted human 
experience from solitary heights of soul that 
give him commanding outlook, or walked 


upon the level plains of daily toils and sym- | 


athies; when admiration, gratitude, and 
love are kindled in our breasts to divine 
glow,—we want to know what was the key- 
note of so powerful a character. The dis- 
tinguished and signal expressions of human 
nature and character attract our attention 
and win our love according to their moral 
beauty, because we feel that they are of us, 
and that their lives and hearts are an expres- 
sion of God to us. God in man is the great 
spiritual fact of this world ; and the kingdom 
of heaven within, now here at hand, is the 


grandeur and glory of human experience.— 
Horatio Stebbins. 


ITEMS. 


THE telegraph cable connecting Martha’s 
Vineyard with the mainland has been laid by 
the Western Union Company and communi- 
cation established. 


THE new Dean of Westminster, by appeal- 
ing to the public, has received over $18,000 for 
the purpose of turning a drinking shop adjoin- 
ing St. Matthew’s Church, almost under the 
shadow of the Abbey, into a wholesome coffee 
and lodging house. 


THE total population of the United States is, 
in round numbers, 50,000,000, of which 438,476- 
000 are native born, and 6,680,000 are foreign 
born. The colored people number 6,632,549. 
Thus about every seventh person nearly is 
a negro, and every seventh person nearly 
foreign born. 


THE Duke of Westminster has closed no 
less than 24 public houses on his Grosvenor 
Square estate within the last five years. His 
Grace had closed 13 others previously. Of the 
24 still remaining, several are already doomed, 
as the Duke will not renew the leases for the 
continuation as public houses. 


THE Christian Advocate states that Mrs. 
Anadibai Joshee, a Brahman lady of. good 
social position, whose husband is postmaster 
at Serampore, has left Calcutta with several 
missionary ladies, to enter the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College at Philadelphia, to fit herself to aid 
in the elevation of her sex in India. 


THE Mexican Government has undertaken 
to rehabilitate the extensive forests of the 
valley of Mexico. A contract has been let for 
the planting of 4,000,000 trees in that locality 
within four years, beginning from next March, 
the contractor receiving $200,000 The princi- 
pal varieties to be planted are ash, willow, 
poplar, eucalyptus, troenosjapones, mountain 
cypress and acacias, the contractor being bound 
to maintain them in good condition for two 
years after planting. Provision is also made 
for the study of the science of forestry by agri- 
cultural school graduates, the free distribution 
of fruit trees and other useful plants adapted 
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to the climate, and the translation of works 
on arborculture and the German forestry laws. 
—Public Ledger. 





‘* SCIENCE,” in an editorial setting forth the 
advantages of local field-clubs, says: ‘‘ Then, 
again, there would be a great influence on the 
extension of science-teaching in the public 
schools, that would certainly come from the 
existence of such local societies. The greatest 
danger that now menaces natural science is 
that the parrot system of teaching, so long ap- | 
plied to other branches of learning, will be 
taken in science-teaching. The presence of a 
little band of actual inquirers in any town will 
be the best possible assurance against this. / 
Let the children have some share in the open- 
air actual study, and the evil of the book sys- 
tem will surely be mended in part, for its im- 
ore will be seen. It will often be possi- 

le to organize such a club in immediate con- 
nection with the schools of the town where it 
started. Experience in Europe shows that 
children readily and zealously engage in such 
inquiries, and need only a little direction in 
their work.”’ 





NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS, ETC. 


Eighth mo. 7, Nine Partners, Oblong, N. Y. 
7, Philadelphia Valley, Pa. 

* 9, Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 

Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 

Salem, Salem, O. 

Miami, Waynesville, O. 

Shrewsbury and Rahway, 
Rahway, N. J. 

Short Creek, Ohio. 

, Pelham Half-yearly Meeting, 
Yarmouth, Ont. 

Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 

Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meet’g, Salem, O. 

Warrington Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Monallen, Pa. 

, Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

Southern, Easton, Md. 

, Bucks Falls, Pa. 

, Nottingham, E. Nottingham, 

Md. 





PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING 


Will be held on Third-day, Eighth mo. 7th, at 
10 o’clock A. M.,in the Valley Meeting house. 
Special arrangements have been made to con- 
vey Friends on that day to Maple Station 
(Ellwood Thomas’ lane), three-quarters of a 
mile from the meeting-house. ‘ 

Trains leave the Reading Railroad depot, 
Thirteenth and Callowhill streets, at 7.40 
o’clock A. M., on Third-day. 

Members of the Select Meeting will take the 
1 o’clock P. M, train on Second-day, from the 
same depot, for Port Kennedy, where Friends 
well meet them. 

The return train will leave for the city at 
4.45 o’clock, on Third-day afternoon. Tickets 
good both going and returning on Second- and 
Third-days will be issued at 65 cents the trip. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 

WILLIAM EYRE, 
T. E. CHAPMAN, | Comite. 
ELLWoop THOMAS, 





